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COMMENTARY 


Ten Years Arter. The ten years that have passed since the end of 
open war in Europe could scarcely be called years of peace. And 
the anniversary sees the defeated enemy rearmed with the 
support of the West in the hope of preserving what remains of 
free Europe from Communist domination. Such is the ironical 
sequel of all the immense sacrifices of six years of war. And yet 
there is much to be grateful for. However deep the divisions that 
separate Russia from the West, communication is not altogether 
stopped; negotiation, however tortuous and inconclusive, is not 
wholly abandoned. The alternative, realized now in its terrible 
gravity, is such that even the most impatient American strategists 
must pause before the prospect. 

‘Co-existence’ is not indeed an aim that a Christian opinion 
can pursue with any enthusiasm. It is simply a realistic acceptance 
of the condition of a fallen world, the recognition that to live 
alongside a potential enemy is at least to preserve the possibility 
of peace. That, with varying degrees of tension, has been the 
experience of Europe for centuries. For America, compelled to 
abandon the comfort of isolationism in a world in which even 
oceans are no longer a frontier, the experience is new and extremely 
frustrating. And patience is not always easy for those who have 
power. 

Since the War Europe has seen losses and gains on a scale 
unimaginable before. The virtual extinction from international 
life of the Eastern countries is a continuing tragedy, and the Church 
has known a degree of determined persecution that has aimed at 
her very existence. It is easy to forget the silent millions of 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, and 
the news of fresh attacks can begin to be accepted as inevitable: 
conscience itself can grow blunted through long continuing 
assault and the sense of utter impotence to intervene or even to 
lessen the pain. But the hope must be that the Europe which 
remains free—free at least to make its own mistakes and perhaps 
to learn from them—will through its present example hasten the 
day of liberation for which we pray. 

For the Church, in the economy of her own life, there have 
been trials too. Such a crisis as that of the priest-workers in France 
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was more than a matter of domestic politics: it reflected in the 
most poignant way the difficulties there must be in applying the 
Church’s perennial teaching to a complex and divided society, 
so secularized as to be scarcely capable of recognizing her existence, 
much less her right to speak and act in the name of Christ. But 
the revival of an authentic Christian life is plain to see, and it is 
in the extension of that life—in the conviction that we must not 
only seek peace but must pursue it—that hope will lie. Nothing 
less than that can match the challenge of a totalitarian hatred of 
religion. For essentially the peace we pursue is already achieved: 
it is that tranquillity of order that can exist in the heart and mind 
of every man, however enslaved his body may be. 

Ten years are a short enough time in human history, and in the 
providence of God they can mean but a moment. But a moment 
can be redemptive, and it was a divine intervention in time that 
achieved man’s salvation. That is why no human event can be 
unimportant: it carries within its limits the whole weight of 
man’s new destiny as made capable of eternal life. That, too, is 
why the commemoration of a war that is over must mean more 
than the relief that a calamity is past, that fresh calamities have so 
far been averted. The prayer for peace is in the end the reference 
of all conflict—within ourselves as well as within the whole family 
of nations—to Christ who is our peace. 








‘CaTHOLIC REVIEWS AND CurISTIAN OPINion’ is the subject of 
the second Biackrriars Conference, to be held at Spode House, 
Hawkesyard, Rugeley, from July 1 to 4. The speakers will include 
Fathers Victor White and Ian Hislop, Count Michael de la 
Bedoyére (Editor of The Catholic Herald), Douglas Hyde, Paul 
Jennings and Renée Haynes. As numbers are being strictly 
limited, contributors and friends of this review who wish to 
attend are asked to write to the Warden at Spode House as soon 
as possible. 
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THE HYDROGEN BOMB: 
A SCIENTIST’S DESCRIPTION 
P. E. Hopcson 


‘The heavens will vanish in a whirlwind, the elements will be 
scorched up and dissolve, earth, and all earth’s achievements, 
will burn away.’—II Peter iii, 10. 


[ses are basically two types of process leading to the 


large-scale liberation of the energy locked in the nucleus 

of the atom: fission and fusion or, more simply, breaking 
up large nuclei and sticking together small ones. In the fission 
process, a nucleus of uranium or plutonium breaks up into two 
approximately equal parts, with emission of energy. A few 
neutrons are also emitted, and these can cause more fissions in 
the surrounding material, thus maintaining the reaction. Energy 
is also released if two nuclei of very light elements like hydrogen 
or helium coalesce; this is called fusion. This process will only take 
place if the combining nuclei have sufficient energy to overcome 
the powerful electrical repulsion tending to keep them apart, 
and this means that the me nga has to be at a very high temper- 
ature before the reaction will begin. The required temperature is 
many hundred of times greater than the highest attainable by 
purely chemical means but it can be produced by a nuclear 
fission reaction. A fission bomb is therefore used to detonate a 
surrounding mass of hydrogen. The resulting thermonuclear 
reaction, as it is called, is self-propagating until the reacting mass is 
blown apart by the force of the explosion. 

It is usual to express the power of a nuclear bomb in terms of 
the weight of T.N.T. that releases the same amount of energy. 
The fission bombs dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki were 
equivalent to about 20,000 tons of T.N.T. and since then fission 
bombs of up to about twenty-five times this power have been 
developed, together with a wide range of smaller weapons for 
tactical use. The hydrogen bomb tested at Bikini in March 1954 
is estimated to be equivalent to some fifteen million tons of 
T.N.T. and there is no reason to doubt that even more powerful 
bombs could be made. Indeed, it is one of the main advantages of 
the hydrogen bomb over the fission bomb that there is no limit to 
its size apart from that imposed by the need to transport it by air. 
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Very little official data on the effects of hydrogen explosions 
has yet been published, but it is possible to build a reliable picture 
by multiplying up the well-known effects of fission explosions 
and checking the results against the scraps of information that 
are known from analyses of the radioactive content of the 
atmosphere at large distances from the test explosions. One 
important conclusion has recently been drawn by Professor 
Rotblat! from such studies. He found that the radioactive 
contamination was much greater than would be expected from a 
thermonuclear explosion detonated by a fission process and 
concluded that the mechanism of the hydrogen bomb is rather 
more complex than was originally supposed. The main source 
of the power of the hydrogen bomb is not the thermonuclear 
reaction itself but fissions of the nuclei of an outer shell of natural 
uranium caused by the neutrons produced in immense numbers 
in the thermonuclear reaction. This has an important bearing on 
the radioactive hazards of these explosions, as it makes + a0 
comparable with those of the cobalt bomb. (A nuclear bomb 
surrounded by cobalt, which is made intensely radioactive by the 
explosion.) 

The effects of hydrogen bombs may be considered under 
four headings: blast, heat flash, direct radiation and delayed 
radiation. The extent, both absolute and relative, of the damage 
under these headings depends in a complex way on a large number 
of variables: the power of the bomb, the height above ground at 
which it is exploded, the visibility of the atmosphere, the con- 
figuration of the ground, the type of buildings, the prevailing 
weather, the efficiency of Civil Defence and the nerve of the 
inhabitants. This makes any precise estimate of the damage quite 
misleading, but fortunately an indication of its order of magnitude 
is sufficient for the present purpose. 

The blast wave radiating from a thermonuclear explosion is 
similar to that from a high explosive bomb, but of much greater 
intensity. When it hits a building it first of all exerts on it a very 
high pressure for a short time in the direction away from the 
explosion, and this is followed by a smaller suction towards the 
centre of the explosion for a rather longer time. Simple brick 
buildings are easily demolished by these blast waves to a distance 
of about seven miles from the centre of the explosion. Reinforced 
? ‘The Hydrogen-Uranium Bomb.’J. Rotblat. Atomic Scientists’ Journal. Vol. 4. XXX. 1955. 
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concrete buildings resist better, though their interiors are shattered. 
At distances of some fifteen or twenty miles the blast wave 
causes light damage by bringing down ceilings and shattering 
windows in a way that will be familiar to many readers. An 
important secondary effect of the blast wave is the outbreak of 
numerous fires due to the breakage of gas mains and the scattering 
of burning material from domestic fires. These fires often destroy 
many of the buildings only partially damaged by the blast wave 
and, if the conditions are favourable, the individual fires may 
unite to form one vast conflagration or fire storm raging un- 
checked through the shattered city. 

The heat flash brilliantly illuminates the area around the 
explosion and can ignite combustible material up to a distance of 
some ten miles, thus adding to the fire hazard. It also causes severe 
burns on the skin of anyone exposed to it. 

These effects of hydrogen bombs are of a familiar type, though 
of unprecedented intensity. The radioactive effects are quite 
unfamiliar, and are probably even more serious and widespread 
than the familiar ones. Accompanying the heat flash is an intense 
burst of neutrons and gamma rays. These pass right through the 
body without any directly perceptible effects, but the damage 
they cause to the cells and tissues of the body results in radiation 
sickness. Those who have received a lethal dose of radiation 
experience no immediate ill-effects, but nausea is soon experienced, 
followed by vomiting. The cells in the bone marrow that produce 
white blood corpuscles are particularly sensitive, and soon no 
more of these corpuscles are being made. Since their function is 
to fight bacteria, increased susceptibility to infection ensues. 
Small wounds do not heal, and haemorrhages become more 
frequent. Diarrhoea and vomiting increase, and this is followed 
by fever, emaciation and death. However, deaths due to radiation 
sickness from the direct radiation form only a small proportion 
of the casualties because those near enough to receive a lethal 
dose are usually killed by blast and heat flash.2 

The residual pieces of the split nuclei, or fission fragments as 
they are called, are carried high into the air by the cloud of hot 
gases forming the familiar mushroom. This cloud is gradually 
dispersed by the winds in the upper atmosphere and the fission 
fragments slowly descend to the ground. These fission fragments 
2 ‘The Biological Effects of Atomic Radiations.’ P. E. Hodgson. The Month. Vol. 10. 1953. 
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are intensely radioactive and they continually emit nuclear 
radiations capable of damaging the human body in the way 
described above. The Japanese fishermen in the Fukuryu Maru 
were showered with these radioactive particles, although they 
were about eighty or ninety miles from the explosion. All of 
them suffered from radiation sickness, and one of them died six 
months later.3 It is estimated that an area of seven thousand 
square miles was covered by a lethal quantity of radioactive dust.4 

These radioactive particles from the test explosions are scattered 
over the whole of the surface of the earth. Although they are then 
so diluted that they cannot cause radiation sickness, their genetic 
effects cannot be ignored. Nuclear radiations can cause mutations 
in the reproductive cells of the body and these may result in 
defective children. Most of these mutations are recessive and so 
the deformities produced by them may not appear for several 
generations. Very little is known about the amount of radiation 
necessary to increase the number of deformed children by a 
given fraction, as the necessary experiments would take many 
decades to complete. Our present knowledge is based on an 
extrapolation from experiments on fruit flies and mice and is 
consequently rather uncertain. Nevertheless, although geneticists 
are unable to make precise estimates of the genetic effects of 
radiation, they do understand the question sufficiently to be able 
to say that the danger is a very real one. Quite recently Dr 
Sturtevant, a distinguished American geneticist, estimated that 
the tests that have already been made will ultimately cause about 
two thousand abnormal births. This is clearly of the greatest 
importance for the future of mankind, and it is essential that 
available data should be published and an extensive series of 
researches initiated. 

There is one important consideration that provides a rough 
indication of the amount of radiation that can be tolerated by 
the human race. We are all continually exposed to nuclear 
radiations from radioactive rocks and from outer space (the 
cosmic rays), without any catastrophic ill-effects, although they 
are probably responsible for some of the small number of 
abnormal births that always occur. If a test explosion, or the 
waste gases from an atomic factory, or the radiation used in 


® “Bikini Ash.’ Y. Nishiwaki. Atomic Scientists’ Journal. Vol. 4. 1954. 
* U.S.A.E.C. Report. February 15th, 1955. 
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medical diagnosis and treatment gives the population a dose of 
radiation small compared with the ever-present background dose, 
then there is little cause for alarm. But if it becomes of com- 
parable magnitude to the background dose serious consequences 
may well follow. It is always possible by suitable precautions 
to reduce the dose due to atomic factories and medical work to 
negligible proportions, but recent calculations indicate that the 
world-wide radiation from hydrogen bomb test explosions, if 
they are continued at their present rate, will be quite comparable 
with that of the natural background. Over many millenia the 
human race has established a delicate genetic balance with this 
radiation and no one can predict the consequences if it is upset. 
These genetic effects are certainly very serious, but it is important 
to keep them in perspective. It can hardly be maintained, for 
example, that it is wrong to increase the dose received by the 
population by any amount however small, because this would 
compel the human race to live at sea level as the intensity of the 
cosmic radiation increases with altitude. 

Such then are some of the effects of hydrogen bomb explosions, 
so far as we know them at present. It is hardly necessary to 
enlarge on the vast chaos a human suffering that, would be 
caused if even one were to be exploded in a modern industrial 
city. Millions would be killed immediately and many more 
millions rendered homeless; millions again in neighbouring 
cities up to a hundred or more miles away would die a lingering 
painful death from radiation sickness; and perhaps millions again 
in the decades and centuries to come would be born defective. 
These bombs are not prohibitively difficult to make; in a few 
years the stocks held by the major powers will be numbered in 
hundreds, if not in thousands. 

It is important to consider in what sense hydrogen bomb 
explosions may be said to be out of control. It seems that the only 
reasonable meaning of ‘control’ when applied to an explosive 
process is that the effects of the explosion are known, within 
reasonable limits, to those who initiate it. Furthermore, they 
should understand the process sufficiently to be able to say with 
some confidence that no other deleterious effects occur. These 
conditions are satisfied by chemical explosions, may be satisfied 
by small tactical atomic weapons, but it is difficult to see how they 
are satisfied by large hydrogen bomb explosions. 
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PAUL CLAUDEL 


ERNEST BEAUMONT 


the possibility of overlooking the fact that the great poet 
who has just died was also a distinguished diplomatist, 
ambassador at one time in Tokyo and at another in Washington, 
where he negotiated the Kellogg-Briand pact. This leading of a 
full life in the world of practical affairs and the simultaneous 
creation of an immense body of poetry, mystical in inspiration, 
denotes, not a dichotomy, but indeed a rare harmony. Claudel was 
not a poet who had strayed by chance or mischance into the 
diplomatic service; neither was he a professional diplomatist who 
wrote verse as a relaxation from official memoranda. He was at 
one and the same time a diplomatist by choice, rising through 
the various grades of consular service to ambassadorial status, 
and a poet from whose God-centred vision nothing human was 
alien. What influence his poetic genius may have had on his 
diplomatic activity one does not know, but it is clear that his 
poetry was enriched by the fulness of his human experience. 
It is rare nowadays for a poet to be a man taking full joy in all 
that is human, for whom the material world is a thing of beauty, 
yet who recognizes that the loveliness of God’s creation is but a 
foretaste of the absolute beauty which is in God. As he writes in 
his poem on St Teresa: 
Si ce qui a l’air d’exister est beau, grand Dieu, que sera-ce 
de ce qui existe en effet? 
-Si nous nous réjouissons tellement du rossignol une seconde 
et de la rose, 
Que dirons-nous de celui qui en est la provocation et la 
cause 
Et dans le sein de qui la terre odorante tout entiére se fond 
en ces pauvres expressions naives? 
So often in recent times the tendency of the poet has been to 
revolt against the human condition, not to accept the state of 
civilization, so that he has taken refuge in a deliberately restricted 
concern with the trivial, with his own being, or with the difficulties 
of his art. Thus, the rich, fully-dimensioned world of Claudel, 


Piers and diplomacy are so rarely allied that there is 
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solidly existing, not for its own sake only, but as the handiwork 
of a Creator, appears as a unique phenomenon. Claudel’s joy in 
creation, the works of man included, is typically expressed in the 
following words taken from a letter written in China, whither 
consular service had taken him as a relatively young man: 
‘It is a real joy for me to deal with all those very big, very real 
things, trams, sewers, electricity and pitiless accountancy.’ 
With Claudel we are far from a faked Arcadia, as we are far from 
a machine-mad technocracy. The poet’s task of restoring the 
world to its harmonious proportions he fully performs. 

It is true that in some ways Claudel appears as the poet of 
renunciation, but that renunciation is no gloomy and loveless 
abandonment, but, with the possible exception of L’Otage, the 
renunciation of the human, fully loved in all its own beauty and 
worth, in favour of the divine which the earthly beauty has 
revealed. The mere joy of being alive, however, finds its place 
in his lyrical poems. As he writes in his poem on St Geneviéve: 

C’est quelque chose de se retrouver avec ses deux bras, le 

coeur joyeux et l’esprit clair! 

And in that same poem love of nature is expressed with all the 
freshness of genius in a delightful verse: 

Et toi, écoute, gardeuse de deux vaches, la cloche, et regarde 

ce saule qui frémit soyeusement dans le soir livide! 

In that adverb soyeusement is apparent the direct sensuous impact 
of nature. It is no accident that in the great renunciation scene 
in L’Annonce faite 4 Marie Violaine appears to her fiancé through 
the flowering branches, with the sun shining down upon her. 
It is when the world is at its loveliest, when the human joy of 
reciprocated love seems within her grasp, that Violaine, bearing 
already on her body the mark of God’s choice of her, must 
renounce all human joy, but only because a joy more ardent 
awaits her, the joy of an intimate communion with God in 
solitude and suffering. The scene is intensely poignant because 
we are made fully aware of what Violaine is renouncing. It is one 
of the main purposes of Claudelian drama, however, to reveal 
that the beauty of the world we must renounce is but the prefigura- 
tion of an even greater beauty, and elsewhere than in L’Annonce 
faite 4 Marie the poet modifies the abrupt act of renunciation, 
making it less categorical, a more gradual transcendence of the 
human by the divine which, though it is not free from anguish, 
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seems less harsh. It is no doubt a concern for human fragility that 
has made Claudel attempt in different dramas the transmutation 
of human into divine love through long and devious processes 
which allow the human creature time for progressive adjustments. 

It must be borne in mind that the greatest human factor in 
Claudel’s return to the Catholic faith, which took place when he 
was twenty-two years old, four years after the moment of sudden 
belief which came to him in Notre-Dame cathedral in Paris, was 
Arthur Rimbaud. He has left us no possible doubt on this 
subject, testifying time and again to this influence of the author of 
Une Saison en Enfer, but it is in the letter quoted in his book on 
Rimbaud by Paterne Berrichon, the husband of Rimbaud’s 
sister, that he expresses himself most emphatically: ‘It is to Rim- 
baud’, he there writes, ‘that on the human level I owe my return 
to the faith.’ To some it may seem unaccountable that that 
precocious and unpleasant youth who was in revolt against 
everything traditionally accepted should have had such a decisive 
spiritual influence over Claudel, but we must remember the 
atmosphere in which the latter was brought up, rigidly positivist, 
the fact, too, that he was of an impressionable age when he read 
Rimbaud, and, not least, the fact that Rimbaud is a great poet, 
the reading of whose work, wrote Gide, made him ashamed of 
his own and filled him with horror at everything that is merely 
the result of culture. For Rimbaud the writing of poetry and 
spiritual experience were inseparably associated; he it was who 
wrote that the spiritual struggle was as brutal as the battles of 
men, and certain phrases of his, La vraie vie est absente, Nous ne 
sommes pas au monde, echo throughout Claudel’s work. In 
Rimbaud’s poems it was poetry at its deepest level that the young 
Claudel encountered. Thus, it is hardly surprising that the 
Illuminations and Une Saison en Enfer should have given Claudel, 
to quote his own words, ‘the living and almost physical impression 
of the supernatural’, Nor is it surprising that for Claudel also 
the aesthetic and the religious should be intimately connected, 
so that he could regard poetic creation as a means of self-Christ- 
ianization and that in the religious conception which the plays 
reveal beauty is a paramount factor. 

Between Claudel and other writers of the period who became 
Catholic there is as little similarity, faith excepted, as between 
him and those writers who remained outside the Church. The 
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late nineteenth century and the early twentieth were particularly 
fertile in conversions in France. The factors involved on the 
human plane vary with each writer, though as a background to 
all these conversions there is the reaction against what had been 
the dominant philosophy, positivism, and the usual reappraisal 
of values which follows war and especially defeat. Claudel, 
however, stands apart, in a sort of massive solitude, rugged, 
far from easy of approach. That is not, of course, to say that he 
did not exercise considerable influence over the generation coming 
to maturity in the years before and after the First World War. 
It was mainly through his agency that Francis Jammes became a 
Catholic and on Riviére he exerted a deep influence. The reading 
of the correspondence that passed between him and Rivieére, 
as well as that exchanged between the latter and Alain Fournier, 
reveals the profound impact made by Claudel on a young 
intellectual tormented by the desire of fathoming the truth of 
things. In the literary sphere, though, Claudel has an originality 
too strongly marked by his own powerful idiosyncrasy to have 
had followers. He himself owes little to his immediate predecessors 
or indeed to any French poet. His verse recalls more than an 
other form the Hebrew verset with which the Bible has famil- 
iarized us, and the conception of love which is at the basis of his 
most important plays owes much to Dante as well as to the world’s 
immense store of the literature of romantic love from the Pro- 
ven¢al poets onwards. However, the romantic conception of love 
is renewed by Claudel, baptized, as it were, by force, and one of 
the intellectual interests his plays afford is his struggle in successive 
endeavours to reconcile elements of Neo-Platonism with Christian 
belief. 

Claudel’s greatest single achievement is undoubtedly Le Soulier 
de Satin, which Mgr O’Connor translated into English nearly 
twenty years ago. It was the poet’s last and finest attempt to 
express in dramatic form his vision of man’s life and destiny. 
The principal male protagonist, Rodrigue, has in him aggran- 
dized elements of Rimbaud, the restless roving spirit, the almost 
insane ambition; he it is who is chosen by the King of Spain in 
this deliberately conventional sixteenth century to knead and 
mould the New World. His final humiliation, which echoes 
the physical humiliation of Rimbaud himself when he returned 
from Africa to the Marseille hospital, is the prelude to his closer 
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union with God, the keen desire of which, according to his sister 
Isabelle, Rimbaud had in his last days, receiving the last rites. 
As well as the frustration of his inordinate ambition, Rodrigue 
must undergo.also the frustration of his intense love for a woman. 
The vicissitudes of the lovers, where free will co-operates with 
the Grace which the force of events urges insistently upon them, 
are handled with the mastery for which a lifetime’s preoccupation 
with the subject had prepared the poet-playwright. The dialogues 
between Rodrigue and Prouhéze have in a high degree that 
peculiarly Claudelian poignancy compounded of strong human 
passion and the agonizing restraint imposed by a sense of super- 
natural exigency. Throughout the play we are reminded of the 
Communion of Saints with which the individual drama is 
associated and it is to the Blessed Virgin that Prouhéze confides 
her satin slipper, the symbol of her fundamental desire to be held 
back from the sin she will strive to commit. In Camille, whose 
eternal salvation is mysteriously linked with the acceptance by 
Prouhéze of the sacrifice of her lover, one is tempted to see 
something of Gide; there is the same inquiétude, the same lucid 
perception of the cracks in the armour of the faithful, the feline 
quality of the wit. There is no one else in Claudel’s drama 
resembling Camille, and in his exchanges with Prouhéze one 
may see, not so much the dialogue of doubt and belief, as that of 
revolt and acceptance. This is a play pregnant with meaning, of a 
profundity and a breadth of vision with which no other dramatic 
poetry in our own age can sustain comparison. 

Without question Claudel is among the foremost poets of his 
day and is likely to emerge even as the greatest, for no other 
has his range, his universality. Others may have a greater subtlety 
of perception in more restricted fields and be more exquisite 
craftsmen, but to rank among the very great, a poet must surely 
have his plenitude of life, his consciousness of the world outside 
himself, his intensity of feeling, his sense of the deep mystery and 
significance of love and suffering. 
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WALES SINCE THE WAR 
R. O. F. WYNNE 


(): all the developments that have taken place in Wales 


since the end of.the war, perhaps those most vital to the 

life of the nation are the efforts now being made to 
preserve and extend the use of the Welsh language. Until recent 
years it was taken for granted that the language was such an 
integral part of the average Welshman’s being as never to be in 
serious danger, and this in spite of the early defection of whole 
counties like Radnor and Monmouth and of parts of several 
others. Now, however, with the immigration which started 
with the war we find people of English and other nationalities 
settled not only in the towns and villages but even in farms and 
homesteads in the remotest parts of the country. In my own 
village, for example, fifty per cent of the children attending the 
village school are of English parentage and many of the farms in 
the valley have been bought by English people. In former days 
such immigrants were rapidly absorbed into the native population 
and soon became Welsh both in speech and outlook. Occasion- 
ally that still happens, but the trickle of immigration has become 
a flood and the process of absorption is in danger of being put 
into reverse. Added to this, there is the influence of television, 
the wireless, English newspapers and magazines and, by no 
means least, the increase of rapid transport to cities and resorts, 
most of which have long been anglicized. The wonder is that 
Welsh culture and what is known as the ‘Welsh way of life’ 
survives at all under such extreme pressure; but it does survive, even 
in the most anglicized towns and cities, consciously and actively. 
In many towns the Welsh parents have banded themselves 
together to oblige the local education authority to open special 
Welsh schools where their children shall be instructed solely 
through the medium of Welsh. At present there are forty-five 
such Welsh schools in the country having between them more than 
3,500 pupils and their number is increasing. The initiative for 
this movement came first from Sir Ifan ab Owen Edwards, 
founder of the Urdd Gobaith Cymru (Welsh League of Youth) 
who, some years before the war, opened an all-Welsh school at 
Aberystwyth which had a remarkable success. The initiative 
now comes from groups of parents in areas hemmed in by the 
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tide of English who might well have been tempted to despair. 
They must have heard it said often enough that there is no future 
in the Welsh language for children who want to get on in the 
world, yet they defy material considerations for motives that 
can only have their roots in the things of the spirit. For this reason 
Catholics should salute them: it is doubtful if they themselves 
always attach as much weight as this to the imponderables. 

The fact is that the language of a people is not just a convenient 
vehicle of expression; rather, it enshrines the very personality of 
a nation and the nation that loses its language finally loses its 
personality. That is why Mr De Valera once declared that he 
would rather see Ireland Irish-speaking than Ireland free and the 
language lost. That the position of the language in Wales today is 
critical there is no denying. In spite of the continued vigour of the 
literary and cultural side of Welsh life, there has been a marked 
decline since the 1931 census in the numbers speaking Welsh 
and chiefly amongst the younger age-groups. For this decline 
the schools have been in very great measure responsible, for few 
education authorities hitherto have taken sufficiently seriously 
their duty to foster and safeguard the language. Even if there is 
to be a recovery it will probably not be reflected in the figures of 
the next census which are likely to show an even greater decline 
in the number of those speaking Welsh. 

At present the Welsh language is spoken by close on a million 
people, counting those who have left Wales to find a living in 
the towns and cities of England, and over the greater part of the 
total area of Wales itself Welsh is still the ordinary speech of the 
inhabitants. In spite, therefore, of a decline which cannot be 
minimized, the Welsh language cannot be called moribund, yet 
it faces a much greater crisis than any it has met in the past. 
Hitherto, it survived naturally and inevitably through its own 
interior vigour and, more specially, as the vehicle of the religious 
impulses of the great Revival two hundred years ago. A fresh 
impulse seems needed to take their place, but from what quarter 
can it come? Not as yet from Catholicism which still remains 
very much on the perimeter of Welsh life. Catholics are tempted 
to feel impatient about this, but without justification. The Welsh 
people are closely knit; they form not merely a nation but a 
family group and the very word they use to describe themselves, Y 
Cymry, means the ‘kindred’. Their institutions, more particularly 
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the Chapel and the Eisteddfod, are an extension of the hearth. 
It is as an intruder upon that hearth, not knowing its language 
nor fully appreciating its intimacy, that the Church still too often 
appears to them. Yet the Welsh people still remember that the 
Christian faith is the foundation of this nationhood, and indeed 
it is for that reason they survive. 

Though since the war Wales has lost two of its leading poets 
and men of letters in T. Gwynn Jones and W. J. Gruffydd, literary 
life is still vigorous. The publication of a new volume of T. H. 
Parry-Williams’ poems and critics like Bobi Jones and Waldo 
Williams have continued to break fresh ground. Perhaps we could 
call the publication of David Jones’ Anathemata a Welsh occasion 
also, but here we are on delicate ground. Most people would 
hesitate to call Vaughan or Herbert or Traherne Welsh poets, 
or to claim that W. H. Davies and Arthur Machen were Welsh 
authors, though doubtless they all owe much that is distinctive 
in their work to their Celtic temperament and background. 
The question of the ‘Anglo-Welsh’ school of authors is another 
matter. By and large, their claims to interpret the Welsh temper- 
ament and the mental climate of Wales—more especially of 
anglicized Wales, is certainly open to question. All of them are 
Romantics of a kind and we should, for example, no more accept 
Dylan Thomas’ splendid verbal romps as interpreting Welsh life 
than we do Synge’s Playboy as representing the way of life and 
speech of the west of Ireland peasantry. The fact is that as long as 

e Welsh language endures as the vehicle of a living culture, solong 
will Welsh literature connote simply and solely literature in Welsh. 

In the field of Drama Wales is hampered in that the towns and 
cities which might support a professional theatre are so largely 
anglicized and anything but centrally placed. The work of the 
theatre has therefore had to be sustained by amateur companies. 
The biennial drama festival at the private theatre at Garthewin! 
and that initiated at Llangefni last year (both under the auspices 
of the Arts Council), together with the drama performances at 
the National Eisteddfod, have introduced Welsh audiences to 
many of the classics in translation, including the plays of Shake- 
speare, Moliére, Ibsen, Chekhov, Camus and T. S. Eliot. The 
years since the war have also witnessed a series of first productions 
by the Garthewin Theatre Company of the plays of Saunders 


1 Cf. ‘Garthewin’, by Iltud Evans, 0.P. in BLACKFRIARS, October, 1954. 
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Lewis, whilst noteworthy productions by other companies have 
included the verse plays of H. C. Fisher (an Englishman who 
writes ably in Welsh) and Y Gwr Llonydd (“The Quiet Man’), an 
experimental play by John Gwilym Jones. 

The National Eisteddfod of Wales as an institution of a great 
many years’ standing does not come within the scope of this 
article, though it may be noted that since the war it has greatly 
widened the range of its activities in such fields as the drama, 
choral verse-speaking and Welsh folk-dancing. It also provides 
an increasingly wide forum for literary debate which has rapidly 
become popular. But the most notable popular event to have 
taken place in Wales since the war has undoubtedly been the 
International Eisteddfod at Llangollen, now in its sixth year. 
There are some who deny that the International Eisteddfod 
benefits the cultural life of Welsh Wales, but that would seem to 
be looking at the question of national culture from altogether 
too narrow an angle. Nothing but good can be gained from 
enjoying the achievements of other countries in music and dance, 
and already it is clear that the recent revival of Welsh folk- 
dancing owes much to the inspiration to be found at Llangollen. 
Perhaps it is not so much in the huge canvas pavilion of the 
Eisteddfod that the chief enjoyment of the Festival is to be found 
as in the care-free crowds and the gay groups in national costume 
which throng the streets and surge to and fro across the old 
bridge between town and tent. And at night, when all is over 
at the pavilion, hotels and club-rooms echo with the songs 
and music of many lands and cheerful greetings are exchanged 
in as many tongues. It is a far cry from the informal spirit of 
Llangollen to the civic dignity and dress occasions of the Edin- 
burgh Festival, but many of those who have experienced both 
prefer the former. The International Eisteddfod could have been 
organized elsewhere in Britain than in Wales, but somehow one 
cannot imagine it would ever have been quite the same. That a 
small town of some three thousand inhabitants manages to cope 
with this enormous yearly influx is a miracle of organization and, 
as its visitors testify, of hospitality and good-will. 

A brief glance at the political scene may perhaps conclude and 
indeed comment on this very general survey. In the last general 
election Wales reached the final stage of its transition from being 
a Liberal to a Labour stronghold. At about the same time the 
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British Labour Party shed the last remnants of the idealism which 
had caused so many of its adherents in earlier days to advocate 
self-government for Wales as for Scotland. To palliate Welsh 
feelings on this matter the Labour Government had set up a 
National Council for Wales having only advisory powers. Going 
one better, the Conservatives on their return to power appointed 
a Minister for Welsh Affairs in the person of the Home Secretary, 
Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe, who took this new office seriously 
and won for himself considerable respect and no little regard. 
In the meantime a national petition was organized on an all-party 
basis and is now under way to make known the desire of the 
Welsh people for a Parliament for Wales, albeit one endowed 
with a limited powers. The returns so far obtained have shown 
a high proportion of people in support of the petition: as much as 
75 per cent even in the most anglicized areas and a much higher 
proportion elsewhere. The Labour Party have meanwhile 
censured those of their M.P.s supporting the petition but these 
(only about five in number) have so far resisted this pressure and 
one or two other prominent Socialists and Trade Union leaders 
have taken a similarly determined and independent line. Not so, 
however, the great majority of Welsh Labour M.P.s and union 
officials who, indeed, are proving themselves the toughest 
aa of even the mildest form of devolution and whose 
philosophy in this respect consists of the open disavowal of 
former Socialist ideals. What the upshot will be it is yet too earl 
to say. In such a situation one would suppose that the Wels 
Liberals would play their cards boldly in favour of a measure of 
Welsh self-government: it would be the one sure way for them 
to regain a considerable measure of support—at least in rural 
Wales. But the Welsh Liberals’ support for devolution has all 
the appearance of being an after-thought—a mere attempt to 
climb on to the Nationalists’ band-waggon. In this predicament 
it is clear that the Welsh Party (as the Welsh Nationalist Party is 
now called) holds not a few of the cards. Though its voting 
strength is still small it has set the pace during the past ten years, 
compelling other parties and groups to think and act ‘nationally’ 
in spite of themselves, whilst at the same time receiving a steady 
accession to its own ranks.2 The process is slow, it is highly dis- 
tasteful to many, but it continues. 


2 It is to be noted that at the Wrexham by-election in March the Welsh Nationalist 
Candidate trebled his vote, though he still lost his deposit. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL CENTENARY 
The De La Salie Brothers in England 


A. C. F. BEALEs 


in the modern world is coming into focus. The days are 

gone when, for example, one still had to depend, for the 
educational pioneering of St Augustine, upon contemporary 
and sub-contemporary Lives. With the rise of research-schools 
in Education in our modern Universities the ‘field-work’ on 
original documents is being done, for Order after Order. Some of 
these dissertations, notably that of Dr Mary O’Leary on the Society 
of the Sacred Heart, have been published. Others, such as the 
monographs by Mother Mary Philip on Mary Ward, Fr Patrick 
Walsh on the Society of African Missions, or Mother M. Dominic 
on the schools of the Assumptionist Nuns, are to be seen only in 
the libraries of the Orders or of the Universities for which they 
were written. As time goes on and the field-studies multiply, 
a coherent picture of modern Catholic education will at last 
emerge. It is very much to be hoped that the present Lasallian 
celebrations will stimulate in other fields the trained research 
students without whom the full picture will never be possible. 
It is remarkable that, until only a few years ago, the work of 
so outstanding a pioneer as St John Baptist De La Salle himself, 
which is being commemorated in London this month, on the 
occasion of the centenary of his Institute’s arrival in England, was 
known only through such tributes as the standard historians 
of education had been able tc cull from the pious but undiscrim- 
inating early biographies. The life of De La Salle by Blain was 
for generations the source. Not until Georges Rigault launched 
his massive history of the Institute were any canons of strict 
historical scholarship brought to bear on this saintly career, 
which had revolutionized popular education and teacher-training 
in eighteenth-century France and far beyond. And not until 
Dr W. J. Battersby’s four volumes on the Founder began to 
appear, almost the other day, together with his studies of 
Brother Potamian and Brother Abban, and of the Lasallian 
schools in England since 1855, did the impact of these Brothers 


" T long last the educational work of the religious Orders 
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upon the English-speaking world command its true place in 
future histories of education. ! 

The Founder himself, St John Baptist De La Salle, was already 
nearly thirty years old by the time he had any inkling of his great 
vocation. He had been a canon of Rheims since the age of sixteen 
and during his education at the Sorbonne; he had settled the 
affairs of his family on the death of his father in 1672; and he had 
actually had a short experience of ‘poor schools’ as executor under 
the will of Nicholas Roland. The turning-point of his career 
was his chance meeting with the whirlwind personality of Adrian 
Nyel, upon the doorstep of a Rheims convent in 1679. For from 
this arose the boys’ school at Rouen, and from that school arose, 
by force of circumstances, all the innovations that now give him 
his unique place as an educational pioneer: the immediate and 
urgent need to train his teachers, the ‘juniorate’ that followed, the 
“Simultaneous Method’ he invented under pressure of large classes, 
the vernacular basis for teaching, the three Colleges (1687 and 
after) for the training of ‘country schoolmasters’ sent him by 
parish priests from all over France, the ‘Practising School’, the 
Technical School of 1698, the Boarding School of St Yon in 
1705, and the Reformatory. 

In some respects there are parallels with other pioneers: with 
César de Bus, and with the Piarist Schools of San José de Calasanz 
(who died in 1648, three years before De La Salle’s birth), or with 
‘technical education’ for the poor as sponsored by John Locke 
and others. But the parallels break down to the extent that De La 
Salle’s posterity did hold fast, consistently, to their original aims, 
and that the unity and continuity of their work would have been 
impossible except on the precise basis he gave it in 1648—that of a 
lay Institute, bound by vows and dedicated to teaching gratis. 
It was as an earnest of this that he had given away his own 
considerable fortune (to the chagrin of those who foresaw how 
costly would be the litigation from the writing-masters and other 
vested interests that would resent the Brothers’ entry into public 
education). The transcendental unity of the system he established 


1 Cf. Georges Rigault, Histoire Générale de I’ Institut des Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes, 
Paris (Plon), 8 vols., 1936-48; W. J. Battersby, De La Salle, Pioneer of Modern Education; 
Saint and Spiritual Writer; Letters and Documents; Meditations; London (Longmans), 
1949-53; Brother Potamian, London (Burns, Oates), 1953; Brother Abban, Rome (Lasallian 
Publications), 1950; The De La Salle Brothers in Great Britain, London (Burns, Oates), 
1954. The best monograph from the American side is that of E. A. Fitzpatrick, La 
Salle, Patron of Alt Teachers, Milwaukee (Bruce), 1951. 
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shows itself best in the Rules of the Institute (first promulgated a 
year before his death in 1719), and in his manual The Conduct 
of Schools.2 

The Brothers of the Christian Schools were dedicated to the 
service of the poor. For that are they known pre-eminently 
today, throughout the world (numerically the largest of the 
teaching Orders of men in the Church), despite their distinguished 
record in secondary education also. When the Founder died 
there were just a hundred Brothers, in twenty-two communities 
with one House in Rome. At the onset of the French Revolution 
they numbered 1,000. By 1950 there were 18,000, with 26 training 
colleges, of which our own Hopwood is the most recent. The 
same year, on 15 May, St John Baptist De La Salle was made the 
patron saint of everybody engaged in teaching of any sort through- 
out the Church. 

What is commemorated this month is the legacy of four 
of these Brothers who arrived in England a hundred years ago 
and, with four boys, opened St Joseph’s College in Clapham 
(the Beulah Hill College of today). St Joseph's Academy at 
Blackheath followed five years later. The 250 Brothers in Great 
Britain today are ministering to over 7,000 boys in a dozen 
Grammar Schools, two Secondary Modern Schools, and (the 
contribution that has most redounded to their credit with 
Government Departments) ten Home Office Schools. It is 
an impressive record. 

Its keynote, true to the example of its Founder, has been one of 
adaptation to new environments. The France of the Founder had 
needed above all schools for the poor. Mid-Victorian England 
and Scotland lacked rather schools for the Catholic middle- 
classes and for the problem-child and the delinquent. The 
Brothers came, to meet a local and contemporary need. The 
Irish Christian Borthers of Edmund Ignatius Rice, whose 
Constitution of 1803 shows Lasallian influences (which its own 
historians are not prompt in recognizing), were here already, 
and nad laboured unremittingly for the poor of London and the 
Catholic North. If the De La Salle Grammar Schools today seem 
disproportionately many, there is ample justification within the 
framework of their original apostolate nevertheless. 


* There is an English edition of The Conduct of Schools, ed. F. de la Fontainerie, New York 
(McGraw Hill Book Co.), 1935. ™ 
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Ironically enough, too, they have had their full meed, in Britain, 
of the setbacks that have slowed their advance elsewhere in 
Europe. New to the English sccne, they were long in securing all 
the Treasury grants they might have had. Nor did they find 
universal encouragement in Catholic circles—though Cardinal 
Manning honoured them for the alacrity with which they filled 
up gaps in the existing educational provision, according to that 
broad Catholic tradition of psychological insight which had long 
“50 led Jesuit missionaries to begin by mastering the deep 
philosophies they had gone out to baptize, and today is preserving 
a maximum of native cults and crafts. But it still remains true 
that the bias of Lasallian education in this country has been in the 
‘secondary’ sphere. What was dimly discerned by Brothers 
Théotique and Barthélemy in 1855 had become a crystal clear 
problem of middle-class higher education by 1870, when Brother 
Potamian (Michael O’Reilly) arrived from the United States in 
the very year of the Gladstone Act. 

The Brothers’ efforts, hazardous after the failure of the Denom- 
inational Schools to secure rate-aid in 1870, leapt forward when 
the Balfour Act in 1902 put the Denominations ‘on the rates’ and 
enabled a new co-ordination of elementary and secondary 
schools to be laboriously worked out till its ultimate consolidation 
along Hadow-Spens-Butler lines, with the tripartite division of 
secondary education that has become the country’s pattern since 
1944. The Brothers have had a continuing place in all this, 
together with their own great preserve—the remedial schools 
for delinquents—in which their record has proved how profoundly 
the secret of ‘results’ is the example of dedicated teachers, and 
that good citizenship is the by-product of virtues that lie very 
much deeper. 

As is the teacher, so will be the fruit of his labours. The daily 
life of the Brothers—the framework of their formation—is 
well described in a ten-page survey in Dr Battersby’s first volume. 
There is nothing in it spectacularly different from other Catholic 
horaires. Where the formation itself appears most vividly, for one 
studying the Institute from outside, through its history, is rather 
in the Letters, in what the Founder is writing day after day about 
the personal difficulties of his individual correspondents. Here the 
colossal supports are twin pillars: mental prayer and obedience. 
They are the dominant theme of all he wrote. Throughout the 
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volume of his Meditations the inwardness of obedience is dominant: 


that he who leads must be led, and led by the response of a full 
and voluntary committal, for lack of which everything will be 
futile. There is perhaps no finer set of meditations available for 
a Catholic teacher than those in which, at the beginning, De La 
Salle extols the teacher’s vocation as that of a veritable coadjutor 
with Christ in the forming of human persons. ‘Do you bear in 
mind that what you do now, in their behalf, will become the 
foundation upon which all the good, which they will hereafter 
practise, must be built? . . . It is Christ himself who wishes that 
your pupils should look upon you as taking his place, that they 
should receive your instructions as coming from him, and that 
they should be persuaded that it is the truth of Christ that speaks 
through your lips. . . . Thus you are given to understand that 
whatever good you do in favour of those for whom you are 
responsible, will be true and effective only in so far as Jesus Christ 
will give it his blessing, and only in so far as you yourself remain 
united to him. . . . Thank God therefore, hor the grace he has 
given you in allowing you to share in the ministry of the 
Apostles. . . .’3 


3 Meditations, ed. Battersby, Meditations for the Vacation Retreat, pp. 3-45. 





CATECHISM FOR ADULTS: 
V. ‘And Suffered’ 


IAN HIstop, O.?. 


HE fourth article of the creed, ‘Suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried’, summarizes the 
events in our Lord’s Passion. It is important in considering 
this article to remember the general interpretation given in the 
Scriptures to these events. It is this interpretation that directs the 
awareness in faith of the significance of the events. The dramatic 
force of the story is so great on its human level that it can sw 
us away into a jungle of feeling and emotion which has little 
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theological character, unless it be recalled by a constant reiteration 
of the dogmatic values involved. 

In the accounts given in the Synoptic Gospels of the baptism 
of Jesus, there is a strong implicit reference to the prophecy of 
Isaias about the suffering servant of God. This servant is the elect, 
in whom God delights, the one who is despised, and the most 
abject of men; who bears their sorrows and infirmities, ‘since he 
was wounded for our iniquities; he was bruised for our sins’ 
(Is. 53, 1-7). He, says the prophet, is to be led ‘as a sheep to the 
slaughter and shall be dumb as a lamb before his shearer’. St John’s 
Gospel makes the reference explicit. “The next day, John saw Jesus 
coming to him; and he saith “Behold the Lamb of God. Behold 
him who taketh away’ the sins of the world.’ (John 1, 24). 
All the Gospels then introduce Christ, at the beginning of his 
ministry, not only as the Messias, but also as the suffering servant 
(pais). In their witness they thus bring together two elements in 
the Jewish tradition and, by joining them, transcend the limits of 
the old covenant. This union tells something of the character of 
Christ and his kingdom that from the first makes it quite different 
from popular or rabbinic expectation. He is the Son of Man, 
who will be seen ‘sitting at the right hand of the power of God, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven’ (Mark 14, 62), and he is also 
one of whom men will be ashamed (Mark 8, 38), for the Son of 
Man must suffer many things and be despised (Mark 9, 11). 

This body of teaching points to the fact that the account of our 
Lord’s life in the ewe 3.0 Ae its climax in the Passion narrative, 
and each of the evangelists is careful to stress his character as the 
pure victim who is the Lamb of God. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews this is expressed by speaking of his high priestly 
function, “Christ being come as a high priest of the good things 
to come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made 
with hands, that is, not of this creation; neither by the blood of 
goats or calves, but by his own blood, entered once into the 
Holies, having obtained redemption—now once, at the end of 
ages, he hath appeared for the destruction of sin, by the sacrifice 
of himself.’ (Heb. 9, 11-12, 36.) He is victim and priest; he both 
offers and is the sacrifice, the consequence of which is that as by 
one man’s offence ‘death reigned through one, so also by the 
justice of one’ grace is given ‘unto all men to justification of life’ 
(Romans $, 17-18). 
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The death of Christ is the redemption of man from sin, for it is 
the sacrificial act by which God opens again to mankind the king- 
dom of heaven. This act took place in our sort of place, and in 
our sort of time—it happened under Pontius Pilate. Pilate thus 
becomes for the Church a witness, since it was under his rule that 
Christ was put to death. He appears in the creed because this is a 
historical, a factual statement. There was a real crucifixion. 
Since the event is factual it is verifiable by the use of ordinary 
historical methods. Apart from the Scriptures, Tacitus, probably 
using sources independent of Scripture, wrote of this execution, 
‘at the hands of the procurator Pontius Pilate’. A much contro- 
verted passage in Josephus may provide another source, while 
in the Talmudic collections there is sufficient evidence of the 
fact of the execution. The creed, by the context in which it places 
this statement, is not merely interested in its factual character, it 
quite explicitly asserts that this fact has a significance and a value. 
Even the other sources witness to this—there is at least something 
to be explained away; for the Rabbis ‘he practised magic’, for 
Tacitus all this was involved in a ‘foreign superstition’. Inevitably 
to a world lacking faith, this element of significance, the claim 
it implies, are a stumbling block and a scandal. The world over- 
come by Christ must always, in so far as it does not recognize 
him, be hostile by reason of its loyalty to the prince of the world 
that is cast out. 

‘There assembled together in this city against thy child (holy) 
Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, Herod and Pontius Pilate, with 
the Gentiles and the people of Israel’ (Acts 4, 27). This is the rejec- 
tion by the world of Christ, who is the sign of God’s loving 
mercy. When man’s life is founded on power and possessiveness, 
he will always reject love, and the rejection of love is the rejection 
of God. 

The presence of Christ implies no mere acceptance of an eternal 
truth of reason, but of the judgment of the world. All world 
history, all state power that separates itself from God, is here 
seen as failure and sin. True enough Herod, Pilate, and the priests 
had authority from God; it is not their authority that is under 
judgment, it is the corruption of authority and State, as used by 
weak and selfish men. Pilate could have released Jesus, but through 
self-interest, prefers Barabbas, a symbol of the world at its 
worst; the priests do not recognize their Messias and through 
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jealousy, through their very real exclusion of God from their 


systems, choose to acclaim Tiberius Caesar, of all people, as 
their king. 

The world is judged by the presence of Christ, but at the same 
time his presence brings new life to the world—his kingdom is 
that new world. Judgment and restoration go together. The 
severity of the judgment brings with it a recreation in love. 

Jesus, says the creed, ‘suffered’. This, undeniable as the evidence 
is read, brings about an almost intolerable tension of mind, which 
is only supported by faith. The victim, born a child at Bethlehem, 
is one with the Father, his whole will is to do the will of the Father 
and this leads to the great ‘must’ of his human life—he must go 
up to Jerusalem, drink of the chalice and die upon the Cross, 
In doing this he, who has all the Angelic Host at his beck, renounces 
power and force; he chooses poverty and humility, he submits 
to wicked men. He identifies himself with the weak, with publicans 
and sinners. The Lamb of God is crucified saying only: ‘Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do’. His only weapon 
is his faith in the Father, and his love that always reaches out. But 
that is not all, one must not tip over into sentimentality. The 
mystery of faith is that the story is not of the tragedy of the best 
of men rejected by his people, it is the story of the way God 
chose to redeem men. 

It is difficult to realize, when one’s mind is infected by the soft 
thinking of the world, that sin is really important. Here it is 
seen as it is; the guilt of sin is such, the guilt that arises from man’s 
rejection of his true being as belonging to God is so great, that 
before it man is helpless. Mankind cannot carry the burden it 
inflicts upon itself. God, in the Cross, takes it upon himself, and 
in taking it, shows the infinite extent of his love. He makes no 
strange and lofty decree, but condescends to reach out towards 
man, in a way that transforms the futility and brutishness of the 
world. The Son takes on our flesh that as the head, the first of all 
mankind, he may gain for mankind victory over sin. 

It is not that God alters anything of the texture of a sin- 
conditioned world. There is no sweeping away of the rubble of 
our lives. It is rather that the rubble and confusion are given a 
meaning, that they become valuable through being put in a new 
context. By the life and suffering of Christ, even pain and 
desolation are integrated into a new creation, and the most 
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barren of circumstances becomes the possibility of the greatest 
achievement. 

But again it must be remembered who he was. The one who 
suffered was true God and true man; he sorrowed, felt pain, 
he has ‘compassion on us, because he is one tempted in all things, 
like as we are, without sin’ (Heb. 4, 15). Man in every sense, yet 
the person that is there is that of the Word. In faith we cannot 
explain, but can only acknowledge. The metaphysician may 
tremble before condescension, the psychologist strain to breaking- 
point over the problem, but the fact remains after all have had 
their say—the mystery of the presence of the Son of God. 

This is an end of all trivial talk about the value of human 
actions, for here is revealed the infinite value before God of an 
act of love that arises out of suffering and sacrifice. This way was 
chosen that God’s love should be shown and that men should 
discover that they are called to share in this love. Calvary is the 
pouring out of this love on mankind, so that it may transform 
all that men do. It has a prodigal character, for in the sphere of 
love it is the action of the Creator. 

Christ offered himself freely and in doing so provided the 
possibility of salvation. He meets the demands of justice by not 
only justifying man before God, but by re-creating him in love. 
His sacrifice is the sacrifice in that it unites man to God. It is the 
great price paid that brings man so near to God that he is caught 
up by the love of God into union with God. It is redemption in 
that the power of evil over man is broken, and man no longer 
is a slave of sin, but becomes a member of the household of God. 
It is, then, not merely the paying of a debt; it cannot in the last 
— expressed in the language of justice, for it is the charity 
of God. 

He was crucified under the curse of Israel, for ‘cursed is he that 
dies upon the cross’. He died, his physical life came to an end; 
he was buried, ‘put away’ out of sight of men, in the oblivion of 
the tomb. Going outside the company of the living, he brings 
life to a world whose soul is dead. 

Once again this is the judgment before which Jew and Gentile 
fail, yet neither is rejected by the love of God. To the Gentile a 
kingdom is opened, but what of the Jew? What of Israel, waiting 
in empty expectation? How delicate must be the response of the 
Christian to this question. “By their offence is salvation come to 
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the Gentiles’ (Romans 11, 11). They are the natural branches to 
whose place the Church has succeeded. Before them we must 
not be wise in our conceits, ‘for blindness has happened in Israel 
until the fullness of the Gentiles should ‘come in . . . if the loss 
of them be the reconciliation of the world, what shall the receiving 
of them be, but life from the dead?” (Romans 11, 15). Suffering 
and lost, they are still a chosen people for whom the Church 
waits with longing, until the Father disposes the time, and in 
whom we reverence the flesh which Christ deigned to assume. 

Both Gentile and Jew wait for God to give his free grace. That 
gift, given through Christ the Mediator, is conditioned in its 
first giving by no human factor; for saving grace is the free gift 
of God’s love that creates in the loved one the very power of 
response. It makes him a sharer in a new life which releases him 
from the bondage of sin, and raises him in the very being of his 
soul to a supra-natural level, so that he can now live and expand 
all his powers before God and in union with God. Apart from 
grace, our deeds, our works, can be naturally good, we can do 
isolated good actions, but before the demands of life we must 
fail. Even the good action avails nothing, for it is shut up in a 
sin-conditioned world. It is this that grace breaks through, 
and in doing so gives the possibility of doing works that have 
merit, that are worthy of heaven; for it so transforms the heart 
of man that his works become not merely worthy of human 
approval, but holy. And this, because he suffered under Pontius 
Pilate. 
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Tue BearsteD CoLection. Few private collections bear a more 
personal imprint than the Bearsted collection which was recently 
exhibited at the Whitechapel Art Gallery and assembled mainly by 
the late Viscount Bearsted. Constantly we were aware of his finely 
developed aesthetic discrimination allied to his sympathetic view of 
human affairs. The major European schools are all represented— 
although it must be admitted that the northern schools triumph 
throughout. 

Nevertheless it would be a mistake to dismiss the Italian section 
without qualification. The early Tintoretto, albeit lacking the spiritual 
and dramatic cohesion of his mature works, anticipates the later 
glories in certain details—for instance his very personal response to the 
plastic and rhythmic beauties of the figure seen from behind. There is 
too a delightful Giovanni di Paolo of the ‘Presentation of the Virgin’ 
where the artist combines naive directness and a sophisticated pictorial 
concentration which is characteristic of the finest panels of the Sienese 
school. El Greco’s ‘Dispoiling of Christ’ dominates the few Spanish 
acquisitions as the two equestrian portraits by Clouet dominate the 
French. In the former the original freshness of the pigments has been 
miraculously preserved so that the figure of Christ is the focal point 
of the composition not only formally but colouristically through the 
radiant crimson of his robe. The Clouets also are remarkable for their 
colour, its reticent yet delicate richness recalls the subtleties of Piero’s 
Montefeltro diptych. By his poetic touch and vision in “The Haymakers; 
late afternoon’, the English Stubbs gently reconciles Man and Nature. 
But ultimately Lord Bearsted was less attracted by the ideal humanity 
of the South with its platonic overtones than by the eccentric, synthetic 
and particularized vision of the Flemish painters, the Expressionist 
German realism of a Wolgemuth, the sensuous brilliance of a Metsu. 
In the superb “Tired Traveller’, Jan Steen evinces a technical control 
and modest chromatic harmony akin to Vermeer. Dirk Bouts, Rogier 
van der Weyden, Hugo van der Goes, Gerard David, and Prevost are 
all numbered among the Flemish primitives and also those solitary 
geniuses of the school: Jerome Bosch, Brueghel and Patinir. Indeed, 
Bosch’s ‘Seymour Triptych’ with its broad, deceptively simple, design 
and deft precision of the handling in such details as the negro Magi 
clad in white relieved only by the golden hue of the bird at his wrist, 
and Brueghel’s grisaille of the “Death of the Virgin’ whose flickering 
chiaroscuro and reserved pathos mysteriously foreshadows the aged 
Rembrandt, are perhaps the peaks of the collection. | M. SHIRLEY 
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OPINIO COMMUNIS 


Atways, always with their scalpels finely dissecting, 

The theologians, brown, black-and-white and black, 
Moving from refectory to choir, from garden to library, 
Bespectacled, sharp-eyed, discursive or silent, 

The teachers of sacred youth or the pontifical consults: 
These carve the rough diamond of the Corpus Doctrinae. 


They cannot tell us much, these subtle geometers: 

‘Non subest’, they say reflectively, “experientiae’, 

And work on patiently at their chiaroscuro, 

Only hinting at the green leaves on the other side of the river. 


Some fragmentate themselves with their own explosive 

(Hermes and Lamennais and the Old Germans), 

Or fall beneath the steam-hammers they control remotely: 

And one sheds a tear for them because one knows those cliff-edges 

Where they stood till they hurled themselves off with a desperate 
gesture. 


But others cast white-hot ingots from the furnace, 
Laughing exultantly as they wield their hammers: 
They are the Master-Mariners, 
And their hand on the tiller is firmer than Ulysses’ coming from Troy: 
They are the Flagship 
Which, proudly crest-riding, pennant unfurling, 
The trim battle-squadron lead shall to the Western Isles. 
. GareTH EDWarDs 
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Rosert Grossgteste. Scholar and Bishop. Edited by D. A. Callus. 

(Oxford, Clarendon Press; 42s.) 

Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, was the most dominant 
scholar as well as bishop in thirteenth-century England. He had been 
Chancellor of the new University at Oxford and was perhaps the true 
founder of its greatness. He had played a crucial role in the development 
of the English Friars. Simon de Montfort had venerated him; he 
had been respected even by Roger Bacon. He was never to be com- 
pletely forgotten, but it is only recently that medievalists have come to 
realize the formative nature of his influence on so many movements in 
medieval thought—theology, philosophy, Greek and Hebrew studies 
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and the natural sciences. Sir Maurice Powicke has written: ‘in my view 
the University of Oxford would not be far wrong if she were to 
honour him as the greatest of her sons’. 

Last year the University commemorated the seventh centenary of 
his death by publishing a volume of essays on his achievements. 
The contributors are ai from among the most distinguished 
of English medievalists. There could be no better proof of the great 
position gained by Father Daniel Callus both in medieval studies and 
in the Oxford History School than the fact that he was chosen to be 
Editor. 

The contributors consist of Sir Maurice Powicke, Dr Callus, Dr 
Smalley, Dr Crombie, Dr Hunt, Dr Srawley, Mr Pantin, Miss Major, 
Mr Kemp and Dr Hill. The level is therefore inevitably a very high 
one, yet two contributions seem to stand above the rest: those of 
Dr Callus and of Mr Pantin. Father Callus writes magisterially of 
Grosseteste as a scholar; so many years of detailed and expert research 
have been compressed within seventy pages. Mr Pantin’s brilliantl 
written study on Grosseteste’s relationship with the Papacy and wi 
the Crown is as convincing and as illuminating as it is patently un- 
biassed. Both contributions have a significance for medieval studies 
far wider than the life of Grosseteste. 

There is only one serious omission in this volume. All the essays 
concentrate on Grosseteste’s Latin writings. Yet his great Anglo- 
Norman poem, Le Chasteau d’Amour, is the Paradise Lost of medieval 
England and was to become current in three Middle English versions. 
It contains unforgettable images, like that of the Castle of Love with 
the scarlet glow of its ramparts. It contains one of the most beautiful 
of medieval clegies on the Mother of God as a ‘pucele’: 

‘A nul n'escondit ses amurs 

Ne les solaz ne les securs’. 
Above all there is the emphasis on pity: Christ leaving the ninety-and- 
nine sheep to go seeking after the one, and dying in the place of the 
man whom Truth and Righteousness have both condemned. 

Compared to the Chasteau d’Amour, the Reules Seynt Roberd is 
pedestrian enough, merely Grosseteste’s advice on the management of 
a great household and estate. Yet, studied in detail together, they could 
have provided the one thing this volume lacks—the sense of Grosse- 
teste as a personality. 

GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


Tue Mint. By 352087 A/c Ross (T. E. Lawrence). (Cape; 17s. 6d.) 
The recent public controversy over Mr Richard Aldington’s viperish 
book on T. E. Lawrence has to some extent evaded the main issue about 
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Lawrence’s work. Four questions were raised, or rather shouted: Was 
Lawrence a charlatan? Was he a liar? Was he a homosexual? Was he 
illegitimate? Few people, save Mr Philip Toynbee, have asked a fifth 
and infinitely more relevant question—was Lawrence a good writer; 
was he in fact a real writer at all? Those who work their way through 
the arid little book under review will be tempted to reply to this fifth 
question with a curt negative. It can, of course, be argued that The Mint 
is made up from notes scribbled at night in the barrack-room, and 
should not be judged as a finished work. Yet it was Lawrence himself 
who re-arranged these notes four years after he had written them, 
re-wrote some of them and cast the whole into the form of what he 
somewhat conceitedly called ‘an iron, rectangular, abhorrent book, one 
which no man will willingly read’. The result is The Mint, a soft and 
whining book which no man will willingly read a second time. 


The first part of this documentary of the life of recruits in the Royal 
Air Force after the First World War covers the period August to 
December 1922. Starving, for some reason best known to himself—all 
his friends were anxious to help him—Lawrence joined up that sum- 
mer, suffered for three months at a depot, and when his real identity 
was discovered, was discharged. Two-and-a-half years later he re- 
enlisted, in happier and less neurotic frame of mind. It is possible 
that had The Mint been published when it was written it might have 
been of some interest to Lawrence’s generation; today, when the 
reading public has been saturated with stark accounts of war-time 
experiences, and when National Service intrudes into almost every 
family’s life, there is nothing very startling about the information 
Lawrence has to offer. We learn that working-boys use bad language, 
that sergeants shout, that kit must be folded neatly, that square drill 
tires the calf-muscles and that doing kitchen-fatigues tends to cover 
your hands with grease. Intermingled with these querulous statements 
are set-pieces of deliberate writing, in a ’ninetyish-style. ‘Custard whose 
yellow suavity was to ease the sharpness of boiled apple’; ‘the strident 
activity of red and chocolate footballers’; ‘So the appellant moon con- 
jures me outside into his view’; “There lies a golden mist of laughter 
over our hut’. These are random examples, but there are many more 
from which to choose. 


It is always wise to listen to what an author has to say about his own 
work, for it is usually, even if unintentionally, revealing. In a letter 
written to E. M. Forster in 1928 Lawrence described the genesis of The 
Mint. ‘I wrote it tightly’, he told Forster, ‘because our clothes are so 
tight, and our lives so tight in the service. . . . I put in little sentences 
of landscape (the Park, the Grass, the Moon) to relieve the shadow 
of servitude somehow.’ This certainly explains the custard and the 
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footballers, the golden mist and the appellant moon. In fact the Forster 
letter also casts light on the extraordinary self-consciousness of all 
Lawrence’s writing, particularly that of the Seven Pillars. Was Lawrence, 
after all, the last pale literary heir of Oscar Wilde? The circumstances 
which produced The Mint, on the one hand, De Profundis, on the other. 
were dissimilar; yet the same tone of self-pity runs through both, and 
many passages in both are tainted with an almost identical sweetness 
of style. 
James Pope-HENNESSy 


Tue Lire or Davin Hume. By Ernest Campbell Mossner. (Nelson; 42s.) 

‘Awakened after a very agreeable dream that I had found a Diary 
kept by David Hume, from which it appeared that though his vanity 
made him publish treatises of skepticism and infidelity, he was in 
reality a Christian and a very pious Man. He had, I imagined, quieted 
his mind by thinking that whatever he might appear to the world to 
show his talents, his religion was between God and his conscience. (I 
cannot be sure if this thought was in sleep.)’ So wrote Boswell in his 
journal some years after Hume’s death. His perplexity, faced with what 
seemed to him so paradoxical a character, is revealing. So good a man 
as Hume, Boswell thought, surely must have beeri a Christian; and his 
contemporaries, though not always so simple-minded, bear witness to 
the complexity of character which defies summing up. “The great 
infidel’, “Hume the sceptic’—such were the names they called him, 
side by side with ‘le bon David’, or even, in affectionate banter, ‘St 
David’ (an appellation which Hume refused to disown, with the remark 
that ‘many a better man has been made a saint before’). 

Professor Mossner’s biography does full justice to this man who has 
always refused to be pinned down by no matter what neat formula. It is 
vast, both in scope and in wealth of scholarship; it is sumptuously pro- 
duced, cies with portraits and illustrations; above all, it is, tom 
first to last, carried along by a fascination he feels for Hume, a fascina- 
tion which communicates itself to the reader. There is little unity in 
Professor Mossner’s biography beyond that imposed by its subject 
himself. If there is a thread running through the book at all, it is the 
tenuous one of Hume as a ‘man of letters’; but it may well be that no 
more precise and more limiting description would convey the unity 
underlying Hume’s work. His life-long concern to find a clear and 
convincing language in which to embody his thought is heavily 
stressed. And little though there is of philosophical reflection in the 
book, here surely is something of first-rate importance to Hume’s 
philosophy. For his procedure is not systematic and speculative. Even 
his large-scale philosophical work is like a series of essays bearing a 
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family likeness to one another, each of which aims at complete clarity 
and carries conviction as much by the light, almost playful yet incisive 
probing into its topic, as by formal argument. 

This is why Hume the philosopher always remains elusive. It is now 
nearly fifteen years ago since Professor Norman Kemp Smith taught 
us that we cannot get near to Hume’s mind without appreciating the 
decisive moral concern in his thinking, and its far-reaching results. The 
traditional estimate of Hume’s work—typified, at its best, by T. H. 
Green’s introduction to the Treatise, at its worst by Beattie’s attack on 
Hume during his lifetime—becomes almost irrelevant in this perspec- 
tive. His work may be described as a reductio ad absurdum of his pre- 
decessors’ mistakes, as a radical challenge to the rationalist tradition 
in philosophy, or as a springboard for Kant. There is, of course, truth 
in all these views of his work; but it is not the truth about it. This 
was perhaps best seen, in his own way, by Rousseau, when he observed 
that “He (Hume) has seen from all points of view what passion has let 
me see only from one’. Professor Mossner’s biography is welcome for 
its insistence on the range and many-sidedness of Hume’s interests: for 
these are the concrete background of the key-concept of his philosophy, 
that of human nature. 

R. A. Markus 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION: A CHANGING RELATIONSHIP. By C. A. Coulson. 

(C.U.P.; 2s. 6d.) 

OxrorD’s CONTRIBUTION TO THE ORIGINS OF MODERN SCIENCE. By 

A. C. Crombie. (Blackwell; 2s. 6d.) 

Man on His Natures. By Sir Charles Sherrington. (Penguin Books; 
2s. 6d.) 

Professor Coulson’s Rede lecture for 1954 may disappoint admirers 
of his earlier work. Too much has been left out in these arguments for 
the similarity of religious and scientific activity; they do not convince 
as did his Riddell lectures, where differences were not minimized. It is 
true, for instance, that a theoretical physicist resembles an artist in his 
need of trained imagination, for otherwise he would not hit upon the 
theoretical explanation of his observations. But it does not follow that 
he does ‘just what the artist and the poet and the saint are doing’. A 
scientific theory and a work of art are called ‘true’ in different senses, 
since verifying the one is not very like appreciating the other, and this 
difference is no less important than the similarity between the activities 
of those who produce them. Even greater caution is needed before 
trying to assimilate religion. Professor Coulson speaks of having to 
introduce the ‘concept of God’ in order to ‘do justice to feelings of awe 
and worship’, without realizing that for a historical religion this is not 
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even a partial truth. The real trouble is that here he lacks the space to 
clarify his ideas about such fundamental notions as faith and revelation, 
especially in their relation to natural reason. Perhaps one day he will 
examine these ideas at leisure in a full-length study; what he has already 
done is sufficient proof of the interest it would have. 

Dr Crombie’s brief but vivid sketch of science at Oxford concentrates 
on the two main periods. He describes first how the studies inaugurated 
by Grosseteste culminated in the fourteenth-century Merton school, 
whose importance is only just beginning to be appreciated; secondly, 
in greater detail, he speaks of that brilliant group of men including 
Boyle, Wren, and Wallis (how pleasing to find a Dr Ent among their 
number) whose meetings led eventually to the formation of the Royal 
Society. It is all done with just that amount of anecdote needed to hold 
the attention of a British Association audience. Certainly they must 
have appreciated Dr Crombie’s recitation of the passage from Kubla 
Khan with which he illustrated the Poincaré theory of scientific hypo- 
thesis that, as usual, ended his talk. 

Sherrington’s Gifford lectures for 1937-8 have at last been canonized 
in a Pelican reprint. On the whole his thought has worn pretty well, 
though curiously enough, it is the philosophy which seems more dated 
than the science. Great physiologist as he was, he had that feeling for his 
subject which enabled him to popularize it successfully, and his des- 
criptions still live. But now we have all become more capable of 
linguistic analysis it is easier to see how many of the puzzles about body 
a mind which Sherrington constructed for himself were merely due 
to muddled thinking. 


LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


Tue Earty Irish Stace. The beginnings to 1720. By William Smith 

Clark. (Oxford, Clarendon Press; 30s.) 

Mr Clark’s book deals with the history of colonial English drama in 
ireland from the beginnings to 1720. It is chiefly concerned with the 
history of one Dublin theatre, the Smock Alley Theatre, which lasted 
from 1662 until well into the days of Grattan’s Parliament. It was 
founded by John Ogilby, Wentworth’s Master of the Revels in Ireland, 
and continued, after his death in 1676, under the management of Joseph 
Ashbury, who nursed it through the troubled times of the Revolution 
of 1688 and gradually developed it into a Dublin institution, patronized 
by the Government and extending its activities to the provincial towns. 

In its general outlines, this theatre’s history follows the lines of the 
important English theatres of the same period. From these it took its 
plays, most of its players, and its policy. Anglo-Irish playwrights, such 
as Southerne, Congreve and Farquhar, used it as a springboard into the 
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waters of London drama. Minor English playwrights, such as Charies 
Shadwell, son of Thomas Shadwell, Dryden’s aversion, occasionally 
found some profit in writing for it, and sometimes introduced touches 
of locai colour into what they wrote. Its players followed much the 
same pattern. It is therefore amusing to note that when Oxford 
University banned London companies for their misbehaviour and when 
the Smock Alley players made a profitable visit to Oxford, John 
Dryden attacked them bitterly as ‘barbarous Macs’ whose acting had 
debased English drama. 

Mr Clark’s book displays careful research and makes good use of the 
work of W. J. Lawrence, who left his notebooks to the University of 
Cincinnati, which is the university of Mr Clark, Lawrence’s pupil. Like 
all theatre history, it tends to be too detailed about matters which have 
very little to do with what counts most in the theatre, the drama; and 
its author strains the facts overmuch by trying to show how the work 
of this theatre prepared for the coming of the Abbey Theatre. But he 
has produced a readable book, finely published, if rather more expensive 
than its length or scope seem to justify. 

Rocer McHucu 


Tue Lire or Jesus Curist. By J. W. C. Wand. (Methuen; 7s. 6d.) 
Tue DraLocues oF Jesus. By Claude Chavasse. (Faber and Faber; 
8s. 6d.) 

Each of these books is the work of an expert who seeks in a spirit of 
reverence to make the truth of the gospels more available to modern 
readers. On the basis of a synthesis of faith and reason that is thoroughly 
sound, and drawing on the best of contemporary scholarship, Dr Wand 
provides a clear and consistent outline of our Lord’s life. The word 
‘outline’ is used advisedly. He departs so often from the actual narrative 
in order to help his readers with problems of interpretation, that to 
many important episodes he can spare only the briefest of allusions 
(e.g. the stilling of the tempest, the felon of the man born blind, and 
the discourses on the Good Shepherd and the Bread of Life). Several 
indeed are omitted altogether (e.g. the Gadarene swine, the haemor- 
thagic woman, and the raising of Jairus’ daughter). On the other hand 
the lucid and concise explanations which are proposed of such questions 
as the non-Christian witness to the veracity of the gospels, the chron- 
ology of the public ministry, the interpretation of the parables, and the 
synoptic problem, give this book the character of a brief popular intro- 
duction to gospel-study, and as such it has much to recommend it. 

Mr Chavasse has undertaken a somewhat less arduous task. He offers 
us the text of St John’s gospel rearranged in the order suggested by the 
late Archbishop Bernard, and here presented for the first time in the 
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form of a series of dialogues. In literary genre, the author considers, this 
gospel closely resembles the Greek mimesis or Dialogue, while its verse- 
forms are those of traditional Hebrew poetry—a fusion of exactly the 
two traditions which might be expected to have influenced an apostle- 
bishop of Ephesus. Mr Chavasse makes his point in the most com- 
pelling manner possible, by simply presenting us with the rearranged 
text and allowing the results to speak for themselves. The effect is most 
arresting. The chanting of St John’s Passion in the Good Friday liturgy 
comes to mind—as if the same dramatic method had been developed 
and extended to cover the whole gospel. It reveals to a remarkable 
degree how much of this gospel is in fact dial-gue, and how subordinate 
a part the purely narrative sections play. Mr Chavasse’s suggestion is 
constructive and important, and he presents it impressively. 
JoserpH BourkE, 0.P. 


Crise DU Pouvorr ET Crise Du CivisME. Compte rendu de la Semaine 
Sociale de Rennes, 1954. (Chronique Sociale de France; 1,000 fr.) 
The forty-first Semaine Sociale de France, here reported in extenso, 

upheld the high standard of its predecessors both in the actuality of the 

subjects treated and in the high level of competence of the speakers, 
jurists, historians, economists, statesmen and theologians. A considera- 
tion of the State in its varying roles, discussed both theoretically and in 
practice, led to intensely practical conclusions on civic education. As 
usual the tone of the whole week was set by the letter addressed to the 

President by His Holiness the Pope who, while stressing the civic 

responsibility of Christians, called attention to some of the most 

notorious failures in this regard: disinterestedness in public affairs; tax 
frauds; sterile criticism of authority along with a selfish defence of 
privileges which are detrimental to the general interest. The Semaines 

Sociales were founded in 1904 (the fact that this was the forty-first is 

accounted for by their suspension from 1914-18 and from 1940-44) 

and not the least interesting contributions in this volume are the 

speeches, reminiscent, witty and not without justified pride, made by 

M. Jean Guitton and M. Jacques Tourret at the great public meeting 

held to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary and to pay tribute to Marius 

Gonin and Eugene Duthoit, the two master architects of this ‘pontifical 


university’. J.F. 


CALLED Up. The Personal Experiences of Sixteen National Servicemen 
Told by Themselves. Edited by Peter Chambers and Amy Landreth. 
(Allan Wingate; tos. 6d.) 

Conscription has by this become so accepted a part of the national 
life that some account of its working, in terms of those who have to 
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undergo it, was overdue. Called Up is an intelligently planned anthology 
of personal experience, and includes contributions from such varied 
sources as an ‘literate who learned to read and write in the Army, 
an East End boxer, an actor, a journalist, and a medical student who 
was a conscientious objector. 


The military necessity for conscription is for the most part taken for 
granted (there are indeed serious reasons for questioning it, but they 
lie beyond the scope of this book). The general conclusion seems to be 
that National Service is a useful solvent of class distinctions, enables 
young men ‘to see the world’, improves their health and teaches them 
nothing at all. Over all these contributions there hangs a cloud of 
futility and waste, of stupid regimentation. Naturally enough the 
inherited traditions of regular NCOs are a constant burden of complaint 
from these young conscripts—‘the prolongation of adolescence con- 
tinues among the men in uniform until they reach the grave’, remarks 
Gabriel Woolf. “These belligerents have a lifetime of time to spare and 
no genuine idea of how to fill it.’ It is this pointless waste of time that 
most affects the more intelligent conscript, for with it goes the crudity 
(the drunkenness and boast of sexual’ prowess) that in fact reflects 
uncertainty and the desire to conform. ‘I did not like to be the odd man 
out’, says Walter Fink, when he found he was the only non-smoker 
in his hut, ‘so I started too.’ One feels that this must be true of much 
else besides smoking. The problems of the conscripts who ‘have the 
courage to preserve their ideals in an innocent state, and do not take 
refuge behind expressions of hatred and contempt’ are well stated by 
Peter Wiles. But the detachment of the boy of sensibility, who has a 
sense of humour too, cannot be expected of the mass of conscripts. 
Yet there is frequent stress on the real comradeship of life in the Services, 
and it is plain that many boys who have never before left home do 
acquire—however painfully—‘an education in getting on with 
people’. 

The really serious question raised by this book, if it is indeed repre- 
sentative of present-day conditions in the Services, is the apparent 
impotence of all religious and moral training. Only two of the sixteen 
contributors so much as mention religion-—one, who liked Padre’s 
Hour because it was the same as the cinema and gave him a chance to 
relax, and the other, Gerry Lynch, a practising Catholic, whose essay 
on many counts is the best in the book. Brought up in the East End of 
London, an ordinary working-class boy, an experienced boxer, he at 
once recognized that ‘the world looks upon people like myself as a 
weird species of human being, to be either completely ignored or else 
shot at until torpedoed’. But his unequivocal stand as a Catholic, free 
from moral superiority or prudishness, evidently earned for him the 
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respect and indeed the affection of his fellow Servicemen. “You came 
to regard the men in your barrack-room as brothers more than 
anything else.’ His simple conclusion is that ‘if you are a religious man 
and profess certain principles of conduct, then you are expected to live 
up to them. . . . They may not agree with your religion, but they will 
respect you for sticking to it.’ Gerry Lynch's contribution shows that a 
well-instructed Catholic can do much to influence his fellows, and it 
raises again the perennial problem of providing a Catholic education 
—at home and school—that really fits a boy for the hard facts of the 
world he finds outside. One must hope that the virtual absence of the 
chaplain in these varied accounts of Service life does not altogether 
reflect a true picture. The opportunity to transform National Service 
into something more than a two-years’ military interval, so often 
pointless as it seems, and to use its discipline as a positive education for 
responsible adult life, is obviously worth making, and nothing less 
than this can justify the Christian tolerance of its continuation. 


ILLTUD EVANS, O.P. 


Tue SincutaR Hops. By Elizabeth Sewell. (Chatto and Windus; 
12s. 6d.) 

Joan Crusoe is deformed, and for her the painful process of growin 
up has its special anguish. Sent to a special school, she has to learn to 
more than to correlate her body’s movements: intelligent, absorbed 
in a private world, her need for love is terribly real. She finds it, in the 
person of a cousin thirty years older than herself, a casual visitor to the 
school whose kindness becomes for her the understanding love she has 
needed. But it is otherwise interpreted, and tragedy seems near. It is 
averted, and Joan has learnt how much the sacrificial meaning of her 
life must now involve. She has grown up indeed. 

Miss Sewell’s novel is a sensitive treatment of a theme that could so 
easily turn to the sentimental or the pathologically awry. Written with 
a purity of style that matches the singleness of its purpose (no novel 
was ever better named), The Singular Hope is altogether serene. We 
find ourselves so identified with Joan’s generous yet troubled acce 
tance of her own situation, that to read this novel is a purification of the 
mind and of the emotions that happens very rarely in usual fiction. 
But apart from the inspired understanding of suffering which gives 
such light—and such joy—to the novel, Miss Sewell brings an acute 
and humorous observation of place and person. Bylands Cross comes 
to life with all the acute and intriguing detail of all schools everywhere. 
The Principals—High Church, professionally arch and understanding; 
the crippled children—so individuated, with their deformities not 
stressed but made significant all the same; Cécile, the assistant mistress, 
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whose convent-bred scrupulosity so nearly brings disaster to Joan: 
all are wonderfully observed and move within the complex trivialities 
of school life most authentically, and often most amusingly as well. 
Sometimes it happens that a novel, like a fine day or a perfect 
flower, achieves all that it can hope to be. The Singular Hope is such a 
novel. One can only urge that it should be read—for its integrity, its 
skill and its deep understanding of the truest human need. 
LE. 


Tue LAYMAN IN THE CuuRCH. By Michael de la Bedoyére. (Burns and 
Oates; 10s. 6d.) 


We Are Men. By John M. Todd. (Sheed and Ward; 7s. 6d.) 


It is not to be expected that a theology of the laity should spring 
fully armed as Athene from the brow of Zeus; the subject is only 
beginning to be studied seriously. However, Count de la Bedoyére 
in his The Layman in the Church has been remarkably successful in 
assembling an armoury for it. Such a work must be a perilous enter- 
prise, and a preoccupation with safety-catches seems to be inevitable. 
The author sees as central to his subject the Christian layman’s participa- 
tion in Christ as priest, prophet or teacher and King. These offices 
which belong in a direct way to the teaching authority of the Church 
and its hierarchical function, are analogically applicable to the layman. 
In practice this wili consist in his giving witness to Christ in his daily 
life. Because these analogical concepts are differently realised in the 
layman, it is a mistake to suppose that the ideal layman is a cleric 
manqué. Count de la Bedoyére is so insistent on this point that he 
requires a distinctive lay spirituality to replace the monastic or clerical 
spirituality up till now offered to the layman. Historical reasons have 
made it necessary to emphasize the juridical and hierarchical character 
of the Church perhaps at the expense of the aspect of community in a 
common life, so that the layman has felt himself to be united to the 
Church by external links rather than by a consciousness of a shared life. 
The implications of the layman’s sharing in Christ’s priesthood, his 
kingship and his being a teacher are worked out in terms of parents 
and children, of social and international relationships. The liturgy 
provides the realization of community in Christ. 

One begins to realize just how well Count de la Bedoyére has done 
his work when one turns to John Todd’s We Are Men. This is 
advertised as a book for the Christian layman. The publisher’s puff 
admits that the book is experimental and that the author cannot be 
equally competent in every sphere he covers. Unfortunately the author 
seems to have felt called upon to be informative in a small book on 
matters where information could scarcely be available to him. The 
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priest is lectured on how to exercise the pastoral care, the religious 
community on running its finances. The book claims to be an applica- 
tion of the whole of theology to the world, but the attempt to do so 
will make anyone trained in theology wonder continually whether this 
statement or that is to be taken in the sense it has for a theologian or in 
a vaguer sense less questionable. The book covers a wide territory: 
sex, workers, intellectuals, citizens, relaxation, religion, and even a 
plea for the introduction of yoga into Christianity. 
STANISLAUS PARKER, O.P. 


CatHotic Documents. Published for the Pontifical Court Club. 

(Salesian Press, Surrey Lane, S.W.11; 2s. 6d. each issue). 

The variety and importance of papal pronouncements in recent 
years have made such a publication as Catholic Documents most valuable. 
Thus the latest issue (No. XVI) contains accurate and readable transla- 
tions of such notable documents as the Pope’s encyclical letter on the 
twelfth centenary of the death of St Boniface, the Christmas broadcast 
of 1953 on “The Technological Conception of Life’ and the discourse 
for the fourth centenary of the Gregorian University. The authority 
of the Pope’s teaching demands the widest circulation, so alive as it is 
to the complex needs of our own time, and Catholic Documents (which 
presents all its material in full without commentary) is performing a 
most useful function. The only qualification one has relates to the 
chronology of its documents. Thus the issue for September 1954 
(No. XV) in fact contains some addresses delivered later than those 
included in the December issue, and the immensely important broad- 
cast of Easter 1954 has yet to appear. 


Orat TrapiTion. Studies in Biblical Theology No. 11. By Eduard 

Nielsen. (S.C.M. Press; 7s.) 

The purpose of this short but important book is to prove that the 
recent Scandinavian school of ‘traditio-historical’ criticism, the rise of 
which is traced in the introductory chapter, can provide more satis- 
factory answers to certain Old Testament problems than the earlier 
and still prevailing school of ‘literary criticism’. It can be shown from 
parallels in other Near Eastern cultures (ch. 2) and from scattered 
indications in the Old Testament itself (ch. 3) that oral tradition was 
valued highly, quite other than in our times, that oral tradition and 
writing were equally the business of specialists, i.e. reciters and scribes, 
that oral tradition was committed to writing only for special reasons, 
for example at a time of crisis, and that a considerable amount of 
composition of different oral traditions took place before they were 
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written down. We arrive at the fundamental principle of the school: 
‘The written Old Testament is a creation of the post-exilic Jewish 
community; of what existed earlier undoubtedly only a small part was 
in a fixed written form.’ (p. 39, quoting H. S. Nyberg.) 


It must be admitted that some incidental features of this theory 
are convincing and many are attractive. The question, however, of the 
parallels from other cultures, on which the theory leans heavily, is 
uncertain and still disputed. The use of writing in the Old Testament 
can be established in general for law codes, correspondence and annals, 
In regard to the first, the interesting point is made that the role of the 
written code was to control the oral tradition (pp. 46f.), but was this 
an oral tradition in the sense intended, or just the general knowledge 
of the law that all would have? In regard to the last, the formula of 
the writers of the books of Kings, e.g. 4 Kings 24, 5, surely shows the 
annals to have covered more ground than those writers did in their 
compilation. Certain texts of a sapiential character, which are used to 
support a particular conception of the fostering of oral tradition, in 
reality say no more than that teaching was by word of mouth and 
included a certain amount of learning by heart, as much does even 
today. Psalms and songs, it can be admitted, lived long in the mouths of 
men before being fixed on paper. The real crux is the nature of the 
books of the pre-exilic prophets, and here the reader is referred to 
works by Birkeland, Mowinckel and Engnell which are not available 
in English. In Chapter 4, however, in which three examples of ‘traditio- 
historical’ exegesis are given, two are concerned with prophetic 
literature. In expounding Jeremias 36 the Hebrew narrative style is 
vindicated against critics who wish to remodel the chapter, and the 
exegesis aims at showing that the circumstances in which Jeremias’ 
oracles were written down were so exceptional that the chapter cannot 
be used as evidence for the procedure of other prophets. Even this 
original ‘book’ grew not by literary additions but by oral, for, among 
other things, we have only a prose text of the Temple speech (Jer. 7), the 
original metrical version of which must have been included in the ‘book’ 
and would have been preserved in it if it had been handed down from 
the first in written form. As we have it the book is the product of 
deuteronomistic oral tradition. Here the author, incidentally, makes a 
strong point; two scenes are clearly linked and contrasted, the finding 
of the roll in the Temple—the original Deuteronomy—and its recep- 
tion by Josias (4 Kings, 22), against the presentation of Jeremias’ roll 
to Josias’ son Joakim and its destruction by him. The other examples, 
the complex of oracles in Micheas 4 and 5 and the account of the Flood, 
are equally interesting. 


It is admitted by the school that the ‘question of the existence and 
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significance of oral tradition demands different answers for different 
kinds of literature’, but the evidence of the use of writing in the time 
of the monarchy, whether it was principally the business of specialist 
or not, is weighty enough to make the principle of the school too 
extreme. 

BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 


Tue CHURCH OF THE Worp INcaRNATE. Vol. I: THE AposToLic 
Hierarcuy. By Charles Journet. Translated by A. H. C. Downes. 
(Sheed and Ward; 45s.) 

‘If St Thomas could come back to earth’, wrote Pére Gardeil, ‘and 
could see the dogma of the Church at the point of development it has 
attained in our day, I do not doubt that he would give it generous space 
in the third part of the Summa between the treatise on the Incarnation 
and the Sacraments.’ One may say that the subject of the Church has 
become in our day the focus of all theology, just as in the early days it 
was the subject of the Incarnation and in later days the subject of grace 
and the sacraments. This work of Mgr Journet (the first of four volumes 
to be translated into English) is therefore a work of major importance; 
it marks a definite stage in the evolution of theology, which is of vital 
interest at the present time. One may add that it is of interest to the 
layman no less than to the priest; one might say that it is indispensable 
to the formation of a serious theological mind. 

There are two subjects in regard to the Church which are crucial to 
most thinking people at the present time. The first is the relation of 
non-Christians, Hindu, Buddhist, Moslem, Jew and simple pagan to 
the Church, and how this relation can be reconciled with the dictum, 
Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus. The answer to this question which is now 
generally accepted is that non-Christians, who are in good faith, are 
related to the Church by their unconscious ‘desire’, that is by the 
fundamental orientation of their will, and that this makes them really 
though invisibly members of the Church. Mgr Journet not only 
expresses this view with great precision, but, what is more important, 
he habitually takes into consideration this vast ‘membership’ of the 
Church outside her visible communion. 

The other problem which is even more serious to the average Chris- 
tian is the question of ‘scandals’ in Church history, especially the use of 
force by the Church in the Crusades, the repression of heresy and the 
wars of religion. Mgr Journet discusses this problem at great length and 
it is impossible to summarize his view adequately. But briefly it may 
be said that he distinguishes between the action of the Church as such, 
that is her own proper canonical power given her by Christ, and the 
action of the Church in combination with the State in a variety of 
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relationships based on more or less temporal and historical accidents. 
It is in this sphere that the most difficult problems arise and that the 
greatest scandals occur. Mgr Journet deals in detail with all the major 
problems and his treatment of them is both subtle and convincing; but 
it needs to be studied at length, if the whole problem is to be properly 
understood. 

The whole work is marked by great delicacy of thought and it 
requires intensive consideration, but it is animated throughout with a 
very deep sense of the supernatural mystery of the Church. Problems 
of detail are never allowed to obscure the great reality of the Church 
as the Mystical Body of Christ, and the reader is never allowed to forget 
that the Church is the central mystery of existence which calls into 2 a 
all our energies both of mind and will, if we are to understand her 
nature and live by her life. 

BeEvE GRIFFITHS, O.S.B. 


CoLuiNGRIDGE. By J. B. Dockery, o.F.M. (Johns; 25s.) 

All too little detailed work has been done on the later Vicars-Apos- 
tolic, and this study of one of them is a welcome addition. Bishop 
Collingridge’s life (1757-1829) spanned the period that saw the final 
decline of the Church in England, the suppression of the Society of 
Jesus, and the dwindling, almost to extinction, of the Franciscans and 
Dominicans. It is a period depressing almost beyond endurance after 
the heroic days of the martyrs, and the only comfort to be derived from 
these pages is the thought of how far we have progressed since Colling- 
ridge died in the darkest hour before the dawn. Fr Dockery has searched 
everywhere for his materials, and if his narrative lacks much of the 
excitement and colour of the preceding century it is no fault of his. 
We who have seen the dawn find it hard to account for the testiness, 
the disunity and the jealousies that made progress impossible. It is easy 
to be brave and lighthearted when the battle has been won. The pros- 
pect before a Vicar-Apostolic in 1800 was not a happy one. The 
Catholics had dwindled to something like 60,000. Many of the families 
of the old aristocracy, who had proved so valiant a century before, had 
succumbed, and the few that remained steadfast were exhausted 
financially. There was an alarming shortage of priests, and apart from 
the negligible harvest of converts, the increase in numbers came from 
the Irish immigrants who were in desperate straits. The Western Dis- 
trict over which Collingridge ruled was more desolate than the others, 
and the problem of finding and supporting priests for this vast area 
gave him the greatest anxiety. This part of the book is the most 
important, but there is much besides. Early years at Douai, work in 
London, the Franciscan school at Baddesley Clinton, and the struggles 
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of the English Friars Minor, of which he was at one time Provincial, 
are some of the topics touched upon in this full-length and fully docu- 
mented study. The publishers, who have already given us Stonor and 
Vaux of Harrowden, on once again had the courage to venture on a 
specialist book, with a dozen full-page illustrations, worthily produced, 
and at a reasonable price. 


G.A. 


PapreE Pio. By Malachy Gerard Carroll. (Mercier Press; 3s. 6d.) 

As we apparently must have scores of books on stigmatics, it is at . 
least desirable that they should be sane and free from superstitious 
extravagance. The present little volume on Padre Pio fully comes up to 
this requirement. For once the publishers’ blurb is right; the author 
really does give ‘a sane and balanced account’ of his subject. Relying on 
unimpeachable authorities such as Father Thurston and Father Martin- 
dale, he deals with the various phenomena, stigmatization, the ‘odour 
of sanctity’ and bilccation, while also stressing Padre Pio’s important 
work as a confessor, intent on bringing souls back to God. It is a pity, 
however, that an otherwise commendable book should be marred by 
an incredibly bad style; hence we could not help regretting that ‘an 
event took place which was to be the beginning of the shouting of his 
name on the four winds of heaven’, and that ‘the limelight of pious 
enthusiasm should come on him’, seeing it produced a book written in 
such English! 

H.C.G. 


THE ae ” Ministry OF Jesus. By Vincent Taylor, p.p. (Macmillan; 
12s. 6d. 
THE MissioN AND ACHIEVEMENT OF Jesus. By Reginald H. Fuller. 

Studies in Biblical Theology No. 12. (S.C.M. Press; 8s.) 

Lire In Curist. By Theo Preiss. Studies in Biblical Theology No. 13. 

(S.C.M. Press; 7s.) 

Before the canonical Gospels, the written sources—two? three: 
four: And before the written sources, the oral tradition and the 
communities, Aramaic and Hellenistic—moulding? inventing? creat- 
ing? And before the communities, the person, life and teaching of 
Jesus—recoverable? or an ‘x’ which must be presupposed but cannot 
be known? Dr Taylor and Mr Fuller are both opposed to the extreme 
development of Form Criticism. The former takes as the basis for his 
life of Jesus the Marcan outline, for Mark ‘is a writing of first-rate 
historical importance’, a conclusion dependent on the findings of his 
commentary on that Gospel. The present book is a sequel to The Names 
of Jesus, in which Dr Taylor deduced something of the development 
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of the early community’s devotion to and understanding of our 
Lord, and is itself still preliminary to a study of the New Testament 
teaching on his Person. Once the Marcan outline is accepted he can 
fit in many of the logia recorded in Matthew and Luke; he can even 
sketch an early Judaean ministry, and expand the Synoptic account of 
the closing months by drawing on the fourth Gospel—but why not 
accept the whole Johannine outline, if ‘the Evangelist had access to a 
valuable source containing much additional information’. (p. 164): 
This extended Marcan outline is excellently presented, but certain of 
his interpretations of detail are controversial. He holds, for example, that 
our Lord expected the establishment of the ‘elect community’ there 
and then, that the mission of the Twelve was a failure because this did 
not happen. He bases this view on Matthew 10, 23 and his communal 
interpretation of the title ‘Son of Man’ (for a brilliant discussion of this 
title see Mr Fuller, pp. 95-108), but it involves explaining Luke 10, 
18 as irc nical, and he himself admits that ‘it is difficult to be sure about 
the tone of a recorded saying’! One cannot help feeling that his able 
reconstruction is impoverished by his hesitations over miracles (pp. 
99-103) and the Transfiguration (pp. 146-148). 

Mr Fuller, also, in the course of his packed and penetrating essay 
vindicates the order of Mark. His aim is to show that Jesus was not 
‘only a prophet of the imminent advent of the eschatological Reign of 
God’, as Bultmann holds, but that he ‘conceived it to be his mission 
to provide by his death the decisive occasion’ through which God 
would inaugurate it (p. 79). While accepting many of the findings of 
Form Criticism in regard to pronouncement stories, miracles and 
various forms of teaching, he insists that the Baptism, Temptation, 
Confession of Peter and Transfiguration have a biographical significance 
and formed part of the earliest preaching of the Church, a sketch 
of the ministry of Jesus preluding the Passion narrative; tlis is shown 
by Acts 2, 22-24 and 10, 36-43. Thus, while defending much of Bult- 
mann’s treatment of the ‘futuristic’ eschatology of our Lord’s miracles 
and teaching, he holds that the power of the Kingdom was already 
operative in advance, and vindicates the prophecies of the Passion 
(suitably purged of post eventum details) and the words of Institution 
at the Last Supper as part of the earliest stratum, the kerygma of the 
Aramaic-speaking church, and so with ‘a high degree of probability’ 
the interpretation which Jesus himself put upon his death. A further 
chapter analyses certain of the titles which our Lord used of himself 
or which he allowed tacitly to stand, in some sense, in the mouths of 
others, in order to show their consistence with this interpretation. This 
is only the backbone of the essay, to the good sense, insight and 
scholarship of which a short review cannot do justice. 
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One must confess, unwillingly, that the third book is not quite of 
the calibre we have learnt to expect from this series. The five essays 
are selected chapters from a larger collection. The last is an examination 
of the vexed question of the Last Supper—was it a Passover meal? 
The solution, which Mr Fuller refers to and accepts in part, that it was 
an ordinary meal at which our Lord spoke of the Paschal typology 
of his approaching Passion and of the Eucharist, is interesting. The 
first and third essays, which are concerned respectively with the 
conception of justification in the thought of St John and with the Last 
Judgment scene in Matthew 25, 31-46, are linked by a background of 
juridical imagery; the keys to this are on the one hand the notion of 
‘advocate’ which underlies the title of Paraclete, and on the other the 
concept of Rabbinic law that the ambassador is to be identified with the 
one who sends him; in the third, the significance of our Lord’s own 
identification of himself with the unfortunate for the theology of the 
Mystical Body is excellently brought out. Perhaps, however, the best 
essay is the second, in which Pastor Preiss shows how in the Epistle 
to Philemon St Paul used and broke down the contemporary laws on 
slavery. One must regret deeply that sickness and his early death did 
not allow him time to work out for us more fully his many interesting 


insights. B.W. 


ENGLISH SHRINES AND SANCTUARIES. By Christina Hole. (Batsford; 15s.) 

English Shrines and Sanctuaries is not, and does not claim to be, a 
serious and exhaustive history of our English holy places. Miss Hole 
has instead chosen stories of those saints and shrines that have interested 
her most and woven them together to form a very pleasant and 
entertaining book. The tales are chosen for their picturesque character 
rather than their historical significance, but the function of the shrines 
in the religious life of England does nevertheless emerge, unobtrusively 
yet definitely. There is, for instance, the delightful and revealing story 
of Ergwin, sacristan of St Albans, who followed the relics of St Alban 
stolen by the Danes overseas to their new home at Owensee in Den- 
mark. Owensee was a monastery, so Ergwin offered himself as a 
postulant and was accepted. His devotion to St Alban was so great and 
so obvious that he was put in charge of the shrine. Then one day the 
relics of St Alban disappeared as Ergwin slipped quietly away and re- 
turned to England. 

Instead of the famous Batsford photographs this book is illustrated 
with woodcuts by Eric King. The idea was good, for shrines and 
monuments are often rather dull to look at, but unfortunately the 
woodcuts are weak and overdramatic. 

j.s. 
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NOTICES 


OsepiENnT Men, by Denis Meadows (Longmans; 12s. 6d.), is an account 
of ten years as a Jesuit, written by one who, although his vocation lay 
elsewhere, can still write with affection and discernment of the Society 
of Jesus. It gives an attractive picture of the inner side of religious life 
and should help to satisfy the immense curiosity of the general public 
as to what on 8 goes on ‘within those walls’. 


Tue EXTERNALS OF THE CATHOLIC CuurcH, by John F. Sullivan 
(Longmans; 18s. 6d.), is a handbook of Catholic usage, for long popular 
in America and now made available in an English edition, with suitable 
modifications. It is a useful guide to the government and organization 
of the Church as well as to its public worship. It is marred by a shiny, 
though presumably washable, Finding, 


Tue CONSOLATIONS OF CATHOLICISM (Gollancz; 15s.) is an anthology 
by Ralph Woods, with a preface by Father Gerald Vann, 0.P., who 
commends it not only to Catholics, whose faith it should stimulate, 
but to those nsn-Cathalies whose hostility or even unease can be so 
often due to a merely external view of the Church. Mr Woods draws 
on a wide range of writers, from the Fathers to modern authors, and 
one must welcome this fresh and discriminating book. 


A SAINT OF THE Weex (Blackfriars Publications; 15s.) is a selection of 
lives of the saints, made by Father Desmond Murray, 0.P., arranged 
to provide one saint for each week of the year. The saints included are 
not always the expected ones—for although we find St Paul and St 
Philip Neri, St Benedict and St Dominic, we find too St Fillan and 
St Eanswide, and the inclusion of British and English saints gives a 
topical interest to the book. 


Tue Cuurcu: A Drvine Mystery (Mercier Press; 15s.) is a translation 
of a useful French Manual by Abbé Roger Hasseveldt, primarily 
designed for use in schools and colleges but valuable for any reader 
wanting an introduction to the development of the Church. 





Rea VO #e8 Swett 


